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Other points that may be noted are the following: the introduction 
on the Latin language is new in this form. There is no note calling attention 
to the important difference in quality between long and short vowels. The 
discussion of vowel quantity is awkwardly postponed, so that quantity is 
talked about long before it is explained. Penult and antepenult are not 
denned. The dative and ablative plural of dea axi&filia are given as deabus 
and filiabus and nothing is said of the occurrence of the regular forms. 
The table of the original endings of consonant and i-stems of the third 
declension is useful. There is some confusion in the treatment of the de- 
fective nouns: epulce is given among the nouns having a plural only, but it 
is listed again (rightly) among those which are of one gender in the singular 
and another in the plural. In section 134e "adopted father" should read 
"adoptive father." The subjective genitive is made to include the possessive 
and other genitives and the example domus Ccesaris is cited. Like other 
grammars this one does not explain the origin of the refert construction. 
In the example id eis persuasit (section 410) id is explained as an accusative 
of kindred meaning; it is obviously the direct object. The examples under 
the ablative of cause are a hodge-podge, but a note relieves the situation 
somewhat. In the treatment of word order space is given to the results 
of several recent studies. There is a short section on prose rhythm. The 
detailed discussion of vowel and syllable quantity is given at the end pre- 
ceding the section on versification, to which it is related. 

University of Iowa B. L. Uixman 

Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A. Boston: John 

W. Luce & Co., 1920. $5. Pp. vi+394. 

The scope of this volume — which by a curious coincidence has made its 
appearance almost simultaneously with the Athenian Tragedy of the late 
Professor T. D. Goodell — includes the entire field of Greek Tragedy as 
viewed from the standpoint of the archaeologist, the literary critic and his- 
torian, and the humanist generally. The work as such should constitute a 
convenient vade mecum for a wide circle of readers. The various divisions of 
the book treat of the literary history of Tragedy, the theatre and the play, 
the works of the three great masters of Athenian Tragedy, — together with 
a very lucid and illuminating, if elementary, exposition of Greek metric as it 
occurs in the Tragedy. 

The outlook of the author is essentially conservative. It is perhaps 
hardly fair that his treatment of Sir William Ridgeway's brilliant theory of 
the origin of Tragedy should be confined to a footnote, and that his conclusion 
here should be the somewhat dogmatic, — "We cannot regard Professor Ridge- 
way as having succeeded in damaging the traditional view." Mr. Norwood 
displays great caution when he comes to consider the problematical ques- 
tion whether acting was performed on stage or in orchestra during the fifth 
century. In separate sections he marshals the arguments for and opposing 
the traditional view, relying on the works of Haigh and Dorpfeld respectively, 
but refuses to commit himself definitely either way. It appears extraordi- 
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nary, however, that he has totally slighted (he can hardly be ignorant of) the 
work of American scholars in this field. It is surely a mistake lightly to 
disregard the contributions to theatrical literature made by, e.g., Professors 
Capps, Flickinger, and J. T. Allen. 

The chapters which deal with the writings of the ancient dramatists 
themselves are decidedly the best. The author has attempted "to follow 
the working of each playwright's mind, to realize what he meant his work to 
'feel like.' " The difficulty of any such undertaking will be readily conceded 
by all. Nevertheless Mr. Norwood has in his exposition met with an eminent 
degree of success. Under his skillful manipulation the rough places have been 
made smooth, the secret workings of the Greek mind have been revealed 
with a delicacy and sureness of touch such as is seldom to be met with in a 
work of this nature. 

A. D. Fraser. 

Allegheny College. 

Studies in the History and Method of Science. Edited by Charles 

Singer. Vol. II. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. Quarto, 

pp. xxii+559. £2. 8s net. 

We do not expect present-day students to begin their work in classics, 
as the renaissance students very largely did, from the sources. We feed 
them at first with elaborately predigested nutriment. We supply them with 
grammar and lexicon (or, alas, mere vocabularies) from the beginning, with 
exercise-books (though there is far too much of this dilution of learning), 
with texts annotated partly for the laudable purpose of enabling them to 
build up quickly and accurately a background and perspective necessary for 
intelligent interpretation and assimilation of what they read, and partly for 
the more questionable purpose of forestalling and postponing their need of 
exercising and developing their own powers of comparison, inference, and 
judgment. Particularly within the last three-quarters of a century we have 
compiled for them many varieties of dictionaries and systematic manuals. 
They are now bountifully supplied with printed outlines of knowledge in the 
fields of philosophy, of political history (if not of social and economic), of 
public and private life, of Roman (if not so well of Greek) law, even of epig- 
raphy and palaeography, of general linguistics, and of comparative philology. 
But manuals and histories of ancient science have been disproportionately 
few. One might almost imagine that what we call the natural and physical 
sciences were unknown to the ancients, or so vaguely and erroneously 
treated by them as not to be worthy of our especial study as a part of ancient 
lore. To how many classical students does ancient geography mean anything 
more than maps not in the least like those of the ancients themselves, but 
accurately drawn from modern surveys, and then labeled with ancient place- 
names? In the minds of how many students would the mention of Eratos- 
thenes, or of Hipparchus, or of Ptolemy's Almagest awaken the slightest 
reaction? 

It is certain that we need more guidance into the intricacies of ancient 
science, and the present generation is witnessing the proffer of it. In our 



